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SLAVERY NOT OF 
BIBLE. 

We have for some tine folly 
Yatistiod that there is no proposition 
more susceptible, of proof. than... that 
slavery, as it'exists inthe slave states of 
this union,’has no sanction either by 
precept or example in the Bible... It is 
upon the truth or falsehood of this pro- 
position thatslayery must. stand or fall 


as far as professed christians are con- | 


cerned. If it gambe clearly shown (as |’ 
we believe. it can) that southern slave- 
ry is not at all analogous to the Jewish 
servitude spoken of and regulated ‘in 
the Scriptures, bution the contrary that} 
it. is almost. the exact counterpart of 
Roman slaveryy than which no system 
of cruelty and injustice has ever been 
greater, all. slavéholders professing to 
be christians muUst.of mecessity either | 
liberate their _slyes, or give up there 
claim to christianity. 

Our object in discussing this subject 
is not to deal out invectives against the 
disciples inthesouth, but to show them, 
and those in the. north who apologise 


for slavery, that: they are standing on | 


slippery places—that they are seeking to 
justify a practice by an appeal to God’s 


ei word, which is repugnant to eve- 
19° 


ey principle developed ii in - that blessed 
book. | 

| Thefollowing article from the “ Lou- 
isville Examiner,” throws some light 
on this important, subject. It shows 
that those who have endeavored to find 
a warrant for Southern Slavery by a 
reference to Hebrew . servitude were 
grossly ignorant of one or the other 
system. We hope all our will 


give a very careful perusal. - 
HEBREW AND ROMAN mete 


In an. article which appeared a few 
months since in the I an 
article of extraordinary power and vig- 
or,.the, author, Rev.. Henry Ward 
the following statements 
in regard to the character of slavely as 
it formerly existed in. New England, 
and the character of slavery in the 
Southern States, “The statements are 
worthy of earnest consideration. 

The Slavery of New-England never 
was the Slavery of the Sonth. The 
Slavery of the South in our day, adopts 
the Rotiai civil law as the basis of its 
code. . This. law is briefly explained, 
and the fact of its adoption (with some 
modifications towards severity rather 
than lenity) in the Southern 
stated’ by the Court of South Carolina : 


A nhaster made a dévise! totrustess, 


for the- benefit:of his slave Betsey and her 
children. Devise held to be'void.* Per 
Cur. 


tates, is. 


‘The condition of slaves in this — 
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country is analogous to that of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and not that of the 
feudal times. They are generally consid- 
ered not as persons, but as THINes. They 
can be sold, or transferred as goods, or 
personal estate; they are held to be' pro 
nullis, pro mortuis. By the civil law, 
slaves could not take property by descent 
or purchase ; and [ apprehend this to be 
the law of this country.” —[ Dess. Rep. iv. 
266. South Carolina as quoted by Judge 
Jay, to whose writings, and to Stroud’s 
Sketch of the laws relating to Slavery, I 
am chiefly indebted for the legal references 
of this article.] 


Now, New-England, never held a 


- glave on the basis of the Roman civil 


Jaw; but under a law which was ex- 


pressly enacted for the benefit of the 
_ glave, and for the ultimate destruction 


of slavery, viz. the Hebrew law of 
Slavery. 
As early as 1641, the following law 


‘was passed by the general Court of 


Massachusetts : 


“It is ordered by this Court, and the 
authority thereof, that there shall never be 
any bond Slavery, villenage, or captivity 
among us, unless it be lawful captives taken 
in just war. (such) as willingly sell them- 
selves or are sold to us; and such shall 
have the liberties and Christian usage which 


the law of God, ESTABLISHED IN ISRAEL; Con- 
cerning such persons doth morally require.” 


‘“The Roman civil code and the 
Hebrew code are not only different, but 
the difference is such that the one will 
make Slavery utter and fatal, and the 
other will alleviate it, make it less and 
less valuable to the master, and certain- 
ly abolish it, under the appearance of 


regulating it. 


Connecticut seems to have had the 


largest number of slaves of any New- 


England State. In 1790, when Maine 
e Massachusetts had none, New 
Hampshire 158, Vermont 17, Rhode Is- 
land 952, Connecticut had 2,759. 
What was Slavery then in Connecti- 
cut? Judge Tapping Reeve says: 


“The law, as heretofore practiced in 
this State, respecting slaves, must now be 
uninteresting. I will, however, lest the 
Slavery which prevailed in this State should 
be forgotten, mention some things that 
show that Slavery here was very far from 
béing of the absolute, rigid kind. The 
master had no control over the life of his 
slave. If he killed him, he was liable to 
‘the same punishment as if he killed a free- 
man. The master was as liable to be sued 
by the slave, in an action for beating or 
wounding, or for immoderate chastisement, 
as he would be if he had thus treated an ap- 
prentice. Aslave was capable of holding 
property, in character of devisee or legatee. 
If the master should take away such proper- 
ty, his slave would be entitled to an action 
against him’by his prochein ami (next 
friend.) From the whole, we see that . 
slaves had the same right of life and prop- 
erty as apprentices ; and that the .differ- 
ence between them was this: an apprentice 
is a servant for time, and the slave is a 


servant for life.” 


How utterly different this Slavery 
was from that of the South, Judge 
Ruffin, of North Carolina, shows when 
speaking on this: very point: 

“This (viz: slavery) has, indeed, been 
assimilated at the bar to the other domes- 
tic relations ; and arguments, drawn from 
the well-established principles which, con- 
fer and restrain the authority of the par- 
ent over the child, the tutor over the pupil, 
the master over the apprentice, have pressed 
on us. The Court does not recognize — 
their application. There is no likeness | 
between the cases. They are in opposi- 
tion to each other, and there is an impas- 
sable gulf between them. The difference 
is that which exists between Freedom and 
and 4 gepater | be im 

The very effect of the Hebrew law of 
Slavery was so to direct the master’s 
attention to his slaves’ comfort and re- 
ligious .education, that, ere, he was 
aware of it, the slave stood in his view 
so surrounded with the rights of man 


|and sanctions of religion, that he could 


EN. 
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not regard him as much less than an’ 


equal fellow. And it is historically 
true that the brief trial-of the Hebrew 
law of Slavery in New-England pro- 
duced the same effects there. Judge 
Parsons, of Massachusetts, says : ** The 
treatment of slaves was in general mild 
and humane, and they suficred hard- 
ships not greater than hired servants,” 
And in the same case he says, that.a 
discontented slave was worth little to his 
master, insomuch that he sometimes 
colluded with the slave, and allowed 
him to sue for his liberty, that he might 
get rid of him and the burden of his 
support. (See Winchendon vs. Hat- 
field, 4 Mass. Rep. 128.) And if the 
South, that perpetually refers to the 
Old Testament to justify her system of 
Slavery, will consent to take that He- 
brew law of Slavery in exchange for 
her Roman civil law, for one I should 
regard the work of liberty as begun, 
and calmly wait for Time to complete 
what God, through Moses, designed— 
the utter extirpation of Slavery ! 

This subject is one of interest, but 
qgne which has not received the atten- 
tion to which it is entitled. Weoften 
hear reference made by pro-slavery 
men to the fact that slavery was per- 
mitted to exist among the Jews, but 
we have yet to find the pro-slavery 
man who 1s willing to have slavery as- 
sume in the United States the features 
which charcterized it among the ancient 
Hebrews. The reasoning commonly 
used in regard to the patriarchal insti- 
tution, is sinha as much distinguished 
-for its cogency as the institution itself 
is distinguished for its humanity. Itis 
somewhat as follows. Slavery existed 
among the Jews, therefore it is right 
and christian for Americans to con- 
tinue aslave-system utterly at variance 
with slavery as it existed among the 
Jews ; or to state the proposition more 
briefly — slavery existed among the 
Jews, therefore Roman slavery, which 
has no resemblance to Jewish slavery, 


is right, and enjoys the sanction of 
heaven. 

Let us glance at some distinctive 
features of the system as manifested re- 
spectively among the Jews and Ro- 
mans. The nature of slavery in Pales- 
tine, is clearly presented in the follow- 
ing extracts. from a volune by Dr. 


Leonard Bacon. 


‘No Hebrew could continue a slave, ex- 
cept by his own free consent, for a longer 
period than six years ; and while he con- 
tinued such, he was to be treated only asa 
hireling, whose wages for the six years had 
been paid in advance. In the year of ju- 
bilee, too, every Hebrew who had fallen 
into poverty, was to regain his hereditary 
lands, and was, of course, to go free, that 
he might take possession of them. 

“The master who, in correcting his 
slave, even with a proper instrument of cor- 
rection, should cause his immediate or 
speedy death, was to be punished, as guil- 
ty of homicide. Such a law, phrased as it 
is, cannot easily be understood as anything 
else than a limitation of the previously al- 
lowed power of masters over the persons 
and lives of their servants. | 

‘*A slave,maimed by his master, was 
to become free. The language of the law, 
indeed, includes expressly only two cases 
of maiming: ‘If a man smite the eye of 
his servant, or the eye of his maid, that it 
perish, he shall let him go free for his eye’s 
sake; and if he smite out his man-ser- 
vant’s tooth, or his maid-servant’s tooth, 
he shall let him go free for his tooth’s 
sake.’ But, as Michaelis has remarked, 
the lawgiver, by naming the noblest of our 
organs on the one hand, and on the other, 
one of those organs that can most easily be 
dispensed with, and that are naturally lost 
as old age approaches, plainly intimates 
that all the other organs are to be consid- 
ered as included. 


t is not unfrequently 
the case in the laws of Moses, that a gen- 
eral principle, instead of being abstractly 
announced, is inculcated by being involvy- 
ed in two or three particulars. | 

‘* A female slave, in certain cases, be- 
came entitled to the privileges of a wife, or 
in default of these, to her Focdats, The 


jaws _ referred to, tended in part to 
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rotect the chastity of female servants, and, 
part to increase the number of free-born 
children. No master who became a fath- 
er by his female slave, increased, in that 
way, the number of persons doomed to 
bondage. 
‘« The religious institutions of the Jewish 
nation were, in many respects, calculated 
to afford relief and privileges to the slave. 
Being olvetandieiil, ie was no longer re- 
garded as a heathen, but was bound to the 
worship of the God of Israel. The weekly 
rest of the Sabbath was for him no less 
than for his master; and the master was 
expressly enjoined, in reference to this 
privilege of his servant, to remember the 
toilsome bondage of Israel in Egypt. In 
all the sacred festivals, ‘ the servant and the 
handmaid’ were to partake,-no less than 
‘the son and the daughter,’ and Israel was 
to remember, ‘thou wast a bondman.’ 
The tendency of all these things was to 
create sympathy and kind affection be- 


tween the master and his servants, and to 


repare the latter for the privileges and 


of freemen. 


“ Kidnapping, or the stealing of men to 
make them slaves, was punished with 
death. If laws affect public sentiment, 
then such a law, against the crime of re- 
ducing men to slavery, was calculated, not 
only to prevent that particular crime, but 


also to inspire a horror against slavery it- 


self. 
“Runaway slaves from a foreign coun- 
try were not to be given up to their mas- 
ters, but were to be allowed to dwell in the 
land, wherever they could find a home. 
One effect of this law would be, reciprocal, 
ot rather retaliatory, laws, among _ the 
the neighboring nations, in regard to fugi- 
tive slaves from Palestine ; so that, when- 
ever the slave of an Israelite master should 
find his condition intolerable, a flight of 
one or two days would almost always car- 
him to some country from which he 
could not be reclaimed. Another effect of 
this law would be to impress strongly on 
the popular mind, that great truth on which 


the law is founded, namely, the truth that 


every man ought to be a freeman. 

“To all these considerations it is to be 
added, that the religious teachings and 
ethical maxims of Moses and the prophets, 


were, in principle and tendency, if not in 
terms, opposed to slavery. Let it be re- 
membered, that the Jaw of love is the ba- 
sis of Mosiaic no less than of Christian 
morality ; that it was expressly enjoined 
on the Hebrews, as a religious duty, to 
treat strangers and foreigners with kind- 
ness ; that God, in his revelations, made 
himself known to them, especially as the 
protector of the poor, and the avenger of 
the oppressed ; and that, among the duties 
most forcibly urged by indignant prophets, 
in times of sin and 2e: rea was the duty 
of letting the oppressed go free, and break- 
ing every yoke ; and it cannot be doubted, 
that among the Jews the influence of their 
religion conspired with the influence of 
their laws,to mitigate the character of slave- 
ry, and to promote its gradual extinction.” 

Such are some of the directions giv- 
en by Moses, for the modification of 
the slave system, directions plainly in- 
tended for the benefit of the slave, and 
for the alleviation, and final overthrow 


.of the system. a 


How utterly different was slavery 
as it existed among the Romans. We 
refer again to Dr. Bacon. 

“ The following 
Roman slavery, are familiar to every school- 
boy who has studied Adam’s Roman An- 
tiquities. 

‘1. Slaves were held, not as persons, 
but as things; and were bought and sold 
like any other merchandise. Fathers 
might sell their free-born children into 
slavery. 

‘©2. Thechildren of a female slave were 
the property of her master. There was no 
regular marriage among slaves; but man 
and woman live together by the permission 
of the master, in a connection altogether 
like the unlegalized and unprotected mar- 
riage of slaves in this country. 

“3. The power of the master over his 
slaves was absolute. He might scourge 
them, or put them to death, at his pleasure. 
The lash was the common instrument of 

nishment; but sometimes slaves were 
ott oe) in the forehead; and sometimes 
they were made to wear a piece of wood, 
like a yoke, around their necks, Some- 
times, too, they were punished by confine- 
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ment in a workhouse, or house of correc- 
tion. When slaves were whipped, they 
were suspended with a weight tied to their 
feet. 

‘‘4, If a master was slain at his own 
house by one of his slaves, or, if the mur- 


derer was not discovered, all the slaves of | 


his family were liable to be put to death. 
Tacitus records a tragedy of this kind, in 
which a family of four hundred slaves, of 
whom all but one were probably innocent, 
were evar executed. That affair oc- 
curred not far from the time when Paul was 
‘dwelling in his own hired house at Rome. 
“5, Slaves could not appear as witnes- 
ses in a court of justice. Nor could they 
inherit anything, or make a will, except 
with the consent of their masters. In a 
word, a slave was incapable of possessing 
property, save as his master gave him the 
privilege of saying aside a peculium from 
the monthly or daily allowance on which he 
subsisted, or from the money which he 
might happen to receive in other ways. 
‘*6. Slaves were often treated with great 
cruelty. Some, indeed, were educated, 
and employed as clerks, or as teachers of 
children, Some were the personal atten- 
dants, and humble companions of their 
master. Not a few, perhaps, were kindly 
and affectionately treated; and were per- 
mitted to cherish the hope of becomin 
free, and sharing in all the immunities ont 
honors of Roman citizenship. But the 


condition of others, and those not few, was} 


the lowest to which human nature can be 
degraded. Some served in chains, as the 
doorkeepers of their masters’ houses. 
Some, in chains, were compelled to dig 
upon a soil, the fruits of which were never 
to be their own. Others toiled in subter- 
ranean work-houses. 

“7, The number of slaves was ve 
great. Great the number must have been, 
when four hundred, the inmates of one 
house, were publicly butchered to expiate a 
single murder. A wealthy Roman we 
sometimes the proprietor of several thou- 
sands.”’ 


And what were the results of this 
It was utterly destructive of 
the simplicity which distinguished 


Rome, in its best days, that simplicity 


on which the Roman character in its 


massive grandeur rested. Labor be- 
came disreputable, pride and luxury 
came in, honor and manliness went 
out. “ Towards the end of the Repub- 
lic,” says Becker in his Gallus, ‘it 
was considéred reprehensible not to 
have a slave for every sort of work. 
Thus Cicero says, in his description of 
the loose household arrangements of 
Piso, idem coguus, idem atriensis ; and 
Horace appears to consider ten slaves 
the minimum even for one of restrict- 
ed means.” As luxury and effemina- 
cy increased, so increased the number 
of slaves, and- with their increase the 


hearts of the masters became full of 


suspicion and fear, until the life of the 


Roman citizen became almost the sy- 
nonyme of corruption and wretched- 


ness. 

You remember, that Gibbon speaks 
of the slaves as “internal enemies, 
whose desperate insurrections had more 
than once reduced the republic to the 
brink of destruction.” Slavery was 


the fatal cancer in the Roman republic. 


Shall it prove fatal to the American 


republic? One thing is certain The 


cancer must be removed, or the re- 
public must die. 


— 
ELIJAH AT HOREB. 


. Arrer the execution of the false 
prophets, Elijah doubtless thought the © 


wer ofidolatry atanend. The na- 
tion had spoken. The king had sanc- 
tioned their act.. And the visible man- 


TY | ifestation of God by fire from heaven 


had fixed, he thought, indelible convic- 
tion in all hearts. | 

A thrill of; joy almost repaid his 
long sorrow. A wave of happiness 


bathed the deep channels of his soul, 
'}long desolate and bare. His country 


was redeemed. The reaction had 
come. Israel was once more the cov- 
enant people, the joy of all lands. 

Nature, too, sympathized with his 
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exuberant emotion. Bird, beast, and 
shrub, long parched with drought, 
seemed mysteriously conscious of im- 
pending change. There was that 
peculiar electric condition of earth 
and air which precedes a violent ele- 
mental convulsion; almost asif all 


_the storms of three years gone by had 


been pent up, and accumulating till 
they were on the point of bursting 
forth in glorious sublimity and 
strength. 
_ The birds are silent, or utter short 
notes, flitting uneasily about. The 
flocks and herds toss their heads wild- 
ly, snuffing the dusty air. And Eli- 
jah himself would almost seem to have 
eard with preternatural acuteness 
a smothered sound afar. 

“Get thee up, eat and drink,” said 
he to Ahab; “there is the sound of 
abundance of rain! ” 

The magic delight of those sudden 
words none can know who have not 
experienced a drought under Oriental 
skies. 

The sky is on fire. Earth glows as 
in a furnace. All is fierce, choking, 
scorching heat. An impalpable dust 
fills the eyes, the nostrils, the lungs. 
Death seems the impending universal 
doom. | 

Rain, rain is the Eden dream that 


men have forgotten they dreamed 


ever! Rain is the resurrection and 
the gates of life! Oh! the music of 
those words to that fastidious ear of 
royality ! 

“Up! Holdfestival! 
sound of abuudant rain! 

Up the side of Carmel Elijah went; 
through .the seared and crisp-leaved 
woods. At the summit he sat down 
with his face between his knees, list- 
ening, waiting, praying. | 

“Go up now, look toward the sea! ” 
he said to his servant. | 

“There is nothing,” calls the boy 
disconsolately. The gray old Medi- 


There is the 


sea of glass mingled with fire, nota 
fleece to intercept the consuming 
splendors of the sun. 

“Go again, seven times.” And 
seven times he went, till at last, “‘ Be- 
hold,” he cried, “there ariseth a little 
cloud out of the sea about the size of 
a man’s hand.” Then sprang Elijah 
to his feet. “Go tell Ahab, ‘ Prepare 
thy chariot, and get thee down that 
the rain stop thee not.’ , 

In an hour the dry beds of torrents 
would be roaring and tumbling with 
waves foaming over their banks. 
Away sped the messenger. Elijah 
followed, but ere he had gone many 
steps the heaven was black with 
clouds. From the west they came 
rolling, and unfolding, and surging in 
vast billows, dark and awful. The 
sun, that for three years had been an 
avenging flame, was gone in an ins- 
tant. Then came a burst of thunder 
as if the mountain had exploded from 
its base, and the rattling echoes re- 
doubled along the jagged cliffs. The 
tall oaks and cedars shook in the con- 
cussion, as if a thousand heavy guns 
had been discharged. Then came the 
heavy roar of the advancing hurricane, 
with the sharp dash and rattle of the 
rain, the crash of rent boughs, the fall 
of uprooted giant trunks, and the 
thunder of rocks smitten by lightning 
and rolled down the mountain-side. 

Torrents poured like a deluge, sheet- 
ing the earth every where with foam, 
yet sinking instantly into the porous 
earth. 

Reaching Ahab, just as he sprang 
to his chariot, Elijah bounded past, 
outstripped the frightened coursers, 
and led the way. The hand of the 
Lord was on him. The excitement 
of the elemental war was nothing to 
the excitement of his soul. He could 
not rest. He must have violent exer- 


tion, to correspond with the over- 
whelming torrent of his inward 


terranean lay out in the west like a' 


thoughts and emotions. 
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"What then was the shock, the ter- 
rible revulsion of his soul, when almost 
on reaching Jezebel he received from 
the queen the message, — 

“So let the gods do to me, and more, 
also, if I make not thy life as the life 
of one of them, by to-morrow about this 

seme was Jezebel’s view of the mat- 

There was her heart laid open 
with its thirst of vengeance! There 
she stood, beautiful as the leopard, 
and as fierce for blood. \Elijah had 
not thought ofthat. Ahab had sanc- 


tioned the deed. He had taken it for 


granted she would. 

Israel had risen in might and done | 
it; it had not occurred to him that a 
oF le woman, a fragile piece of flesh 

blood, should dare, sould be mad 
bioitibh to interpose, setting herself at 
once against her husband, against the 
people, and against the manifest sanc- 
tions of the eternal God.. pe 

He saw in an instant his mistake. 
She had wound Ahab round her fing- 
er, Her imperious soul, dazzling in 
beauty and in ferocity, made him her 
slave in’ a moment. The nation, 
what were they? A flock of sheep, 
stupid, leaderless ; and she, with her 
concentrated fury, ready to spring like 
a tigress among them, rending and 
devouring. 

Before the incarnate iniquity of her 
remorseless soul, the miraculous mas- 
tery of her beauty and her blazing 
fierceness, no man living dared to 
stand. There was nothing in palace, 
court, or nation that couldtamper 
with or tame her. , She was the mas- 
ter-spirit of the time, and which way 
she set her heart and will the nation 
went, and none might hinder. 

Elijah must fly. He must fly for 
life. On the instant he is off. To 
the great desert he turns his face, 
and stops not till Palestine is behind, 
and befote him the waste howling 
wilderness. 


Leaving at Beersheba his single 
servant, he goes on foot a day’s 
journey into the desert. And in the 


_|savage wilderness of that scene where 


|Israel wandered forty years, he sinks 
full weary of life under a juniper tree. 
“TItis enough. Now, Lord, take 
orth my life; for I am not any bet- 
at than my fathers.” 
ey died, and laid their bones 
tire for unbelief ages ago; and in 
his desperation he felt that. he had no 
faith left; why should not he perish 
as well as those unbelievers of old? 
But the exhaustion of his strength 
overcame him. Nature could no 


more. He fell into a death-like sleep. _ 


|How long he slept he knew not. 
Consciousness was lost utterly. How 
e woke, he scarcely knew. He 
seemed to feel an angel touching him. 
He seemed to hear a voice say, “ Arise 
and eat!” Was itadream? 
He rose. He gazed round on the 
boundless desert. It was no dream. 
There by his pillow was a fire, and a 
cake baken on the coals, and a cruse 
of water. Yet he-was remote from 
human ministry. He ate and drank, 
and laid ‘him down again and relaps- 
ed again to dreamless slumber. 
Again the angel touch. Again the 


celestial voice, “ Arise and eat, be- — 


cause the journey is too great for thee!” 
He obeyed, and a divine vigor seem- 
ed to derive itself from that repast. 
Those miraculous viands seemed fresh 
plucked from the tree of life, and 
fraught with immortality. Onward 
through the ever-deepening wilder- 
ness he wended his way, driven by 


some resistless, unaccountable 


Across that tract where no 
lade of grass can grow, where no 
spring gushes, nor herb grows, where 
birds alight not, and beasts can ‘not 
come, where human life is sustained 
as by perpetual miracle, he journeys 
on alone. A terrible pilgrimage. 


‘The sound of his footfall on the barren 
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@ blood-thirsty idolatress—and her 
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earth alone breaks the monotonous | 


silence of that gloomy sepulchre of 

Onward he moyes—and:; suns rise 
and set—and_ the speaking constella- 
tions circle nightly over till forty days 
are worn away. - 

_. And now the stern and awful face 
of Horeb confronts him, gloomy as 
six hundred years before it lowered 
above the camp of the congregation, 
gloomy as it towers to-day in un- 
changeable solemnity, a witness of 
God’s covenant with Israel. There 
at last he could find refuge; there, 
where the mountain towered to the’ 
very clouds that once blazed.and was 


all in a smoke at the touch of Jehovah’s| 


feet, there he could escape from the 
infidelity of his nation, and maintain 
undisturbed his communion with the 
God.of his fathers. That mountain 
would not change! Here, at least, 
apostacy could not come. Israel 
might falsify her very being, disown 
her ancient records, obliterate the 
last vestige of her former glories, and 
insult the memory of her departed 
heroes, but these rocks she could not 
pull down; this mountain of the law 


last of her prophets, chased out of the 
world for his fidelity to her God, may 
find an asylum, and call. the eternal 
illsto witness against her. 

O Israel, Israel, how awful this spec- 
tacle ; how sublimely impressive this 
mute memorial; what a world of 
meaning in this simple story; what 
an appalling condemnation in this 
thrilling exile! Israel, the chosen na- 
tion, last refuge of Jehovah’s govern- 
ment on earth, given up to the will of 


last prophet clinging to the base of 
Sinai’s precipice, and appealing to 
heaven against her, 

_ Here a sufficient interval elapsed to 
restore the equilibrium of bis over- 


tasked soul; such an interval is needed. 


The conflict of his mighty soul was too 
great when brought in close contact 
with the boundless corruptions of. hig 
degenerate age. It excited in him such 
a tumult of emotion, shame, sorrow,in- 
dignation, despair, that life could not 
have sustained the strain. . Insanity 
or death must have been the speedy 
result. It was needful, then, that a 
mind so pure, so lofty, so uncomprom- 
ising and intense in all its phenomena, 
80 impetuous in its momentum, should 
be for a season completely isolated in 
the remotest seclusion, to re-establish 
the mind’s equipoise, before returnin 
to the abhorred contact of corrupt and | 
ungodly public sentiment. ss, 
_ There the Lord condeseended to 
meet him, as of. old he met Moses, 
Proceeded by whirlwind, earthquake, 
and fire, a still small voice penetrated 
his soul, demanding, 
“What doest thou here, Elijah? 
And now the mortal, thus audibly ad- 
dressed by the Eternal God, can pour 
out into His ear his complaint. ) 
~“Thave been very zealous for the 
Lord God of hosts, because the child- 
ren. of Israel have forsaken thy coven- 
ant, thrown downr thine altar and slain 
thy prophets with the sword, and I, 
even I only, am left, and they seek 
my life to take it away.” | z 
He is commissioned to anoint Haz- 
ael, king of Syria, Jehu, king of Israel, . 
and Elisha his own successor in the 
prophetic office, with the significant 
declaration, “ Him that escapeth the 
sword of Hazeal shall Jehu slay, and 
him that escapeth the sword of Jehu 
shall Elishaslay. Yet have I reserv- 
ed unto me seven thousand men that 
have not bowed the knee to Baal.” 
Elijah had perhaps longed for those 
outward, and decisive manifestations 
of the divine judgment to which Israel 
was subject under Moses. He had 
longed for rending wind, earthquak 
and fire, and perhaps he ver 
to anticipate these in Hazael, Jehu, 
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and Elisha. Yet is he admonished 


divine energy. 
That:still small voice, which in the 
midst of universal apostacy, could 
speak in seyen thousand obscure 
hearts, and be heard and obeyed, was 
a mightier power, a more truly God- 
like manifestation, than all the vio- 
lence of fire and sword, even though 
providentially commissioned to exe- 
cute retribution against the guilty, 
Meanwhile, what was Israel doing 
with Ahab and Jezebel? By the law, 
they were not only unfit to reign, but 
worthy ofdeath. Israel ought to have 
first deposed, and ‘then stoned them. 
Instead of this, they went home from 


that such is not. the highest form of 


Carmel, and acquiesced in them and} 


their abominable policy. They went 


about their business. Now the rain 
had rained, they must take care of 
their vineyards. | “True, that Baal| 


worship is a bad business,” they said. 
“Served those prophets. right. No 
doubt Ahab and Jezebel are hard 
cases. They ought to be—But,” one 
said, “it’s none of my business.” 
And another, “I have not time.” 
Another, “I never meddle with polit- 
ics ;” and a fourth, “ [have no influ- 
ence ;”’ and afifth, “ Hold still—you 
will only make the matter worse;” 
and a sixth,’ “Oh well—let us wait a 
little. It will all come out well some- 
how. We have killed all Baal’s 
prophets, that isone good job. We 
are the Lord’s people. We are the 
hope of nations. God can not do 
without us. He will take care of the 
matter somehow.” 
And so, some one way, and some 
another, they shuffled off responsibil- 
ity, slouched away ‘to their tents, and 
Jezebel, like a tigress, crouches to 
spring at Elijah’sthroat. The abom- 
inable system lived. It recovered. 
from the stroke. False prophets grew 
like mushrooms, and the nation was 
utterly cursed and forsaken of God to 


What will God do to a modern Is- 


ates a fiercer, bloodier Jezebel, and 
places on her brow the coronet of a 
continent >—Grey. 


COLORED CITIZENS OF THE 
NORTH—No. 3. 


tract exposing the biack code of Indi- 
ana, which, with slight variations, will 
agree with the same class of laws. 


Illinois, we will therefore omitany fur- 
ther quotations from them. 

Now we feel confident that no man 
can show the justice of these laws. 
No good reason can be assigned for 
their existence. They have their 
foundation alone in that unrighteous 
prejudice which is fostered by the pro- 
slavery sentiment which obtains even 
in the north. The Creator of the uni- 
verse only knows men by their charac- 
‘ters, irrespective of external appear- 
ances or circumstantial differences, 
and all professed righteousness, wheth- 
er individual or national, is false and 
hypocritical which makes any other 
distinctions. ad | 

That a republican government, fram- 
ed by a christian nation, should create 
civil disabilities towards any of its citi- 
zens on account of color, whether white, 
red, or black, is a burlesque on both 


bible teaches us that ‘“‘God made of 
one blood all the nations of the earth,” 
which is the clearest evidenee of 
the universal brotherhood of the 
human family that can possibly be giv- 


jen; any legislation then that excludes.a, 


rael, which with greater light, toler- 


In our last number we gave an ex! 


found on the statute books of Ohio and. 


christianity and republicanism. The 
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and other receptacles of the traveling 
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part of the population from privileges 
common to the rest is anti-christian. 
That. great presentation of human 
rights, “the declaration of Independ- 
dence,” declares that “all men are 
created free and equal, and are endow- 
ed by their Creator with certain ina- 
lienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Any law therefore which interferes 
with the exercise of any of these “in-| 
alienable rights” by any part of the 
population (unconvicted of ' crime) is 
anti-republican and in direct violation 
of all our boasted advocacy of equal 
rights and universalliberty. 

What then is our duty, as christians ? 


withslavery? Isit not manufacturing, 
a prejudice in our midst which is crush- 
ing the energies, both physical and in- 
tellectual, of our colored citizens? The 
laws to which we have referred show 


their framers to produce such a result, 
and the observation of every intelligent 
citizen. will confirm the conviction that 
they have been but too successful in 
this most ungenerous work. As christ- 
ians then, it behooves us to labor by all 
honorable means, to so revolutionise 
public sentiment here in the north, that 
equal and exact justice will be meted 
out to all classes, that the colored citi- 
zen may ‘no longer be taxed without 
the privilege of representation—that he 
may be admitted to our courts of jus-. 
tice on terms of equality with his neigh- 

bor—that he’ may not be driven from 
the steam-boat;, the rail-car, the hotel 


*) acknowledged by all to bethe most nat- 


from our houses dedicated to the wor- 
ship of God and the instruction of his 
creatures; and last, but not least, thathe 
may enjoy theliberty to purchase with 
his money as much of the public domain 
as he desires, or his means will allow, 
in order that he may honestly pursue 
a vocation for the support of his family; 


ural and primitive of all human pursuits. 

- As long as we neglect or refuse to 
grant to free colored man his rights, 
just as we give them to foreigners of 
every grade from the highminded gen- 
tleman and polished scholar down to 
the besotted inebriate and ignorant 
and superstitions mendicant, we. will 
continue to be a laughing-stock not 
only for enlightened nations on the 
other side of the Atlantic, but even for 
our slaveholding brethern themselves, 
Candor compels us to admit that the 
course of the slaveholders is more con- 
sistent than is that of the people of the 
north—they claim adivine right to 
enslave the colored man, and act accor- 
dingly, while we, professing to believe 
in universal liberty and equal rights 
are excluding him from all the privil- 
‘eges which ‘distinguish us from the 
‘serfs of the old world. 

We offer these reflections. especially 
for the consideration of those brethern 
who “ are as much opposed to slavery 
as ‘any body,” but who think that “we 
of the north have nothing to,“do with 
it!” There is a great work . to be 
done here in the north before the bale~ 
ful influence of this “deadly upas” 
ceases to be seen and felt even on this 
side of the line which professedly. divi- 


public—that he may not be excluded 


slavery from liberty. J Bu. 
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PROHIBITION.” 


We regard this as the legal remedy 
for the evils of the liquor traffic. No- 
thing less than this will satisfy the de- 
mand that morality makes upon law, 
or accomplish the result which philan- 


thropy desires. That “ Regulation,” or: 


the license system, will not do this, we 
_ have already seen. That moral “sua- 
sion” is totally inadequate to secure the 
desired result, years of laborious and 
self-denying effort have demonstated. 
Our conviction is deep and abiding, that 
we must abandon all hope of rolling 
back the flood tide of intemperance, save 
through the suppression of the traffic ; 
and all hope of that suppression, save 
through a prohibitory statute. 

The necessity of prohibition grows 
out of the fact that the evils of the li- 
quor traffic are not casual and acciden- 
tal, but inherent in and inse ble 
from the traffic itself; as will be evident 
from the following considerations : 

1. Wherever the traffic has prevail- 
ed for a sufficient period of time to de- 
velop its tendencies, intemperance, toa 
greater or less extent, has prevailed as 
a congequence. We challenge the 
world to adduce a single instance in 
disproof of this,broad assertion. Ran- 
sack the ages, the barbarous as well as 
the most civilized ; explore communities 
_ the most debased and the most enlight- 
ened, and you shall not find the solita- 
ry exception to this rulee We do 
not mean that this effect will be seen 
in one month, or two, or six, wherever 
the traffic ig established ; but that its 
tendency is always in that direction, 
and that time only is requisite to pro- 
duce the result indicated. This result 
may be hastened or retarded by other 
influences; education, social refine- 
ment, pride of character, a prevalent 
religious sentiment, may defer it, but 
sooner or later, the traffic will claim its 
victims. The public sentiment that 


| 


can even folerate it, is too feeble in 


virtue to snatch the deluded and un- 
wary from its infernal sorceries. The 
history of every community where it 
has been able to sustain itself, gives 
melancholy confirmation of the truth 
of our assertion, and illustrates anew 
the deceptive nature of alcoholic drinks. 
‘* Wine is a mocker, strong drink is 
raging, and whosoever is deceived 
thereby is not wise.” | 

2. The appetite for intoxicating li- 
quors which the traffic supplies, (and 
not unfrequently creates) is an artificial 
appetitite; and it is a characteristic of — 
all artificial appetites, that they gain 
strength in proportion to their indul- 
gence; eveky concession to them in- 
creases the imperiousness of their de- 
mands, till, not unfrequently, they be- 
come absolutely uncontrolable.’ This. 
is their tendency; that they do not al- 
ways attain complete sway over their 
victims, is happily true ; but true, not 
because the appetite is not a tyrant 
which aims at the subjugation of the 
man, but because good influences also 
struggle for the mastery, and some- 
times prevail. But it is always unsafe 
to violate physical law, for outraged 
nature sternly-exacts the penality. Our 
religious teachers warn us that a sec- 
ond sin, is always easier of commission 
than the first; that with every 'recur- 
rence of tran ion the conscience 
loses something of its sensitiveness, 
and the proclivity to evil becomes 
greater. So is it, emphatically, with 
the man who indulges in alcoholic 
drinks. His first glass prepares the 
way for a second; each succeeding in- 
dulgence adds something to the proba- 
bility of its repetition; the appetite is 
formed; desire increases as the power. 
of resistance diminishes ; a morbid con-. 
dition of the stomach is induced; an’ 
unappeasable craving for fiery stimu- 
lants, itself a disease, ensues ; and by 
a process so natural that it seems al- 
most inevitable, the once moderate 
drinker becomes a confirmed sot, and 
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the ruin that began with the first social 
glass finds its consummation in the com- 
pleted drunkard. The process which 
we have thus briefly described, involves 
the whole philosophy of drunkenness: 
and this philosephy explains why it is 
that intemperance, always, everywhere 
results from the established trafic. So 
manifest is this, that it is scarcely a 
figure of speech to say, that to license 
the sale of intoxicating beverages, is to 
license drunkenness and the innumera- 
ble evils that flow therefrom. 

3. The usual law that “the demand 
creates the supply,” is reversed in the 
liquor traffic. Here, emphatically, the 
supply creates the demand. If it were 
possible to convert every drunkard and 
every moderate drinker, to day, to the 
principles of total abstinence, a single 
grog shop left unclosed to the commu- 
nity, would be sufficient, either to tempt 
them back to their evil habits, or to de- 
bauch the appetites of others, sooner or 
later, and lead them step by step to 
ruin. Every city and village in the 
land furnishes, or has’ furuished, illus- 
trations of this truth. While the traf- 
fic is tolerated, inebriety is a necessity. 
The presence of Satan in the Garden 
of Eden was not a more sure precursor 
of the fall of our first parents, than is 
the establishment of a tippling-shop 
the foreshadowing of the shames and 
agonies that shall be born of Intemper- 


~Qur election then is, between the 
ion of the traffic, and the con-" 
tinuance of drunkenness, with all the. 
vice and wo, and poverty, and prema- 
ture death that it involves. Can we 
hesitate in ourchoice? In view of the 
five-hundred thousand of our country- 
men who are literally s ring to the 


retributions of eternity; of the fifty) li 


thousand graves which every year yawn 
for the victims thrust prematurely to 
their dark embrace ; of the sad record of 
folly and crime, written in tears and 


blood, or of anguish and despair, voic- 


ed in groans and shrieks and lamenta- 
tions, wrung out from suffering hearts | 
by the potencies of the cup, can we re- 
fuse te say, “‘ This murderous business. 
shall cease, if there be law on earth or 
justice in Heaven !"—Prohibitionist. 


— 


THE BETTER WAY. 


Dear Bro. Boggs.—In the last Mag- 
azine I noticed an interrogatory of great 
practical import. 

“Is there no way to bring home a 
wandering sheep but by worrying him 
to death ? 

Christ showeth usa more excellent 
may. Mat. xviii. 12 — “How think 
ye? If a man have a hundred sheep,and 
one of them be gone astray, doth he 
not leave the ninety and nine, and 
eth into the mountains,and seeketh that 
which is gone astray. And ifso be he 
find it, verily Isay unto you, he re- 
joiceth more of that sheep than of the 
ninety and nine which went not away.” 
Luke xv. 5th—“ And when he hath 
found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, 
rejoicing. And when he cometh home 
he calleth together his friends and 
neighbors, saying unto them, rejoice 
with me, for / have found my sheep 
which was lost.” Oh how little like 
worrying is this! How full of kind- 
ness and instruction, admonition and 
reproof! How unlike the shepherds that 
know not the number of their flocks 
or if ten or twenty be gone—that watch 
not for them as those that must 
give an account. How unlike the state 
of things when one-third or one-half 
are seldom if ever in the fold, are gone; — 
and instead of going after them and 
bearing them back with tenderness and 
care, crowned with a rejoicing resemb- 
ling the joy in Heaven—take counsel 
om resolves speedily to procure the 
labor of some celebrated “ revivalist ” 


withal to supply the deficiency by a 
modern invention by substitutes in new 
recruits! \ 
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Slight will be the -rejoicing in a| 
church pursuing such a course, Over 
sheep bourne back. or indeed over 
substitutes brought into its fold. In 
such a church ten chances to one that 
many may have strayed from — 
worried and starved till half-dead; an 
‘worse, that there may be those set after 
them, if any, that however much their 
clothing may resemble that of sheep, 
may in their every effort reveal 
the spirit and leave foot-prints more 
resembling that of the wolf. If any 
be ever brought back in this wise, 
doubtless they will be worried to death, 
or nearly so. But be it ever borne in 
mind, “the son of man came to seek 
and to save that which was lost.” He 
came not to destroy—If any man have 
not the spirit of Christ he is none of 
his. Yours in charity and in hope, 
Discipxvs. 


ORGANIZATION—No. 5.. 


In our last No. we promised to offer a 
few thoughts to our readers with regard 
to the selection of Overseers and Dea- 
cons, and the means by which the neces- 
sary funds for all congregational expen- 
ditures may be raised. 

We are aware that much contrariety 
of opinion exists among us as a people 
on both these points, and we do not 
desire dogmatically to approach the 
subject, but rather in the spirit of hu- 
mility to make such suggestions as ap- 
pear to us to coincide with the scrip- 
ture teaching. | 

The apostle Paul not only gives us 
the necessary qualifications for over- 
seers and deacons, but he says they must 
“ first be proved,” by which we learn 
that the duties of these offices can be 
performed by those who are not regu- 


work. In the first meetings of a com- 
pany of disciples, then, it is not in ac- 
cordance with apostolic teaching to 
immediately set apart any individuals 
to either of these stations, but on the 
contrary, let the duties be performed 
by those who are supposed to possess 
the necessary qualifications, and when 
they have been proved, let them be 
*‘ ordained” to the work. Attention 
to this inspired precaution would pre- 
vent much of the difficulty that arises 
from pre-mature action—* hasten leis- 
urely” is the council of one of the wis- 
est men of this age, and it is just as op- 
portune on this subject as any one upon 
which Christians are called. to act. 
Such a course would not only develop 
the character of the persons, and show 
whether they were such as the “* Holy 
Spirit” had designated, but it would 
also greatly promote that unanimity 
on the part of the congregation which 
is always necessary for the preserva- 
tion of brotherly love and mutual con- 
fidence. 


Every thing that is calculated to en- 


gender strife and party-feeling in the 
congregation should be carefully avoid- 
ed, consequently a simple action of the 


members, manifesting their desire that. 


certain individuals who had performed 
the duties of overseer or deacon, and 
had thereby been ‘* proved,” should be 
set apart to the work by fasting and 
prayer, would be much better calcula> 
ted to preserve the peace and quietude 
of the congregation, than the course 


which is pursued by some of nomina+ : 


ting, and voting for, a plurality of can- 


didates for each office to be filled. The. 


only remaining method of selecting of- 


larly “ ordained,” or set apart to the 
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ficers is to give it up entirely into the 
hands of the evangelists or a presbyte- 
ry, which would at once destroy that 
congregational independence which is 
so clearly taught us in the word of God. 
In some of our congregations the prac- 
tice obtains of choosing their officers 
every year, but for such a course we 
think their is no scriptural warrant, 
and that it unnecessarily endangers their 
peaceand harmony. The only necessi- 
ty forsuch action is when acongregation 
is first fully organised, and at such 


times thereafter as vacancies may oc- 


cur, either by death, exclusion or res- 
ignation. | 

Having then a regular organization, 
elders and deacons, such as are describ- 
ed by the apostle to Timothy and Titus, 
the congregation is prepared to act in 
such a manner as to be in fact ‘the 
pillar and support of thetruth.” They 
have the overseer to “watch for 
their souls,” and the deacon to seek out 
the objects of suffering and distress 
among them, and to disburse the funds 
of the congregation necessary for their 
relief. 

' Here again we are touching a very 
tender place—to talk or write to.a man 
about contributing his money is a very 
delicate subject, still it is a scriptural 
theme, and ono which is not only inti- 
mately connected with’ the prosperity 
of a congregation, but of vital tmpor- 
tance to its healthy existence. We 
freely admit that this part of christian 
duty has been greatly abused. Money 
collected from the hard earnings of the 
laboring classes has been lavished 
upon ambitious and designing men, 
whose only commendation was the abili- 


ty to tickle the “ itching ears” of their 
audience with flowery speeches and . 
oratorical buffoonery. We regret that 
such things exist, and that the cause of 
Christ suffers a reproach by reason of 
them; but still such abuses will not 
justify the congregations in withhold- 
ing their liberality where it is needed 
and properly appropriated. 

Our understanding of apostolic pre- 
cept and example is, that the contribu- 
tion on the Lords-day, when the disci- 
ples meet together to break bread, or 
what iscommonly termed “ the fellow- 
ship,” should in all cases be held sacred 
asa charity fund. We are to give as 
the Lord has prospered us, as an ex- 
pression of our gratitude to God for that 
prosperity, and as an exhibition of our 
love and philanthropy towards our less 
favored brethren, thereby rendering 
unto our heavenly Father the most ac- 
ceptable worship—glorifying his name 
by doing good to his creatures. By 
this means the funds in the treasury will 
always be sufficient to supply the wants 
of the suffering and distressed, and the 
deaconsin the name of the congregation, 
will go forth as ministers of mercy to 
wipe away the tears of sorrow form the 
eyes of the widow and the orphan—to 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked. 
Then indeed God would be glorified in 
the church, and the church would de- 
monstrate to the world that it is the 
heaven organized institution for ameli- 


orating the woes of fallen humanity. 


There are other things connected 
with our congregational obligations 
for which money is necessary. The 
Overseer who labors in word and doc- 


trine—-who watches for the souls of his 
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that he may be approved of God, and 
that he may beable 'ta put to silence the 
gainsayers, must be remunerated for his 
time and labor. He is not to take the 


oversight for filthy lucres sake ; still the | the 


laborer is. worthy of his hire, ‘and the 
apostle Paul says, “no man goeth a 
warfare at his own charges.” 

‘It is not unfrequen tly the case that 
members of a congregation find fault 
with their overseers. They complain 
that they do not: “visit from house to 
house”—they are not “apt to teach,” 
and in:short ‘they attribute all the ap- 
pathy and luke-warmness which they 
realize to exist among them to what 
they are pleased to term ‘“‘ an inefficient 
eldership.”» 

Now the truth is, in a majority of in- 


stances, the congregations make their 
elders ‘ inefficient, They withhold from | 


them that pecuniary support which 
would enable them to “ give themselves 
wholely to the work,” and properly 
discharge the duties devolving upon 
them in the ardous and responsible sta- 
tion to which they have been called. 
The cares of @ family calls off their at- 
tention from the flock over which they 
. have been called to take the oversight. 

It would promote the harmony of a 
congregation to meet regularly once 
every year and ascertain what they 
can consistently expend for the good 
of the cause forthe coming year. How 
much is necessary to secure a suitable 
oversight? .How much for incidental 
expenses ?' How much for evangelica! 
labor, either within its own bounds or 
in destitute places? How much for 
the gratuitous distribution of the Bible 


flock—who studies. the scriptures so 


and: suitable tracts? — Let each aud | 


every member have a voice in decid- 
ing these questions, and when the whole 
amount is determined upon, let each 
one pay in proportion to his means, in 
same manner that he 
to the support of the civil. government 
under which he lives. By this ‘course 
every one would bear a just propertion 
in the whole admimistration of the 
church, while no one would be over- 
burdened, and the Lord’s-day meetings 
would not be annoyed and disgraced 
by the everlasting cry for money! 
money!! which we now hear from 
those religions beggars who are ran- 
sacking creation for dimes and dollars, 
and who like the horse-leach are con- 
tinuallyj crying give! give! but who 
like the grave are never full. J. B. | 


OUR LIFE PILGRIMAGE. | 


_A favorite representation of the life 
of the believer, in both the Old and 
the New Testaments, is that of a pil- 
grimage—forming no interests or red 
tachments with a view to permanence 
in this world, but passing carefully and 
diligently through this world toa 
home in the future. Herein the life of 
Abraham is a symbol of the life of ey- 
ery believer ;—not mindful of the coun- 
try whence he came ;_ having no fixed 
abode in any of the several lands he 
visited;—-evermore seeking a city 
which hath foundations a 
better country, that is, an heavenly. 
The life of faith is a pilgrimage. “I 
am astranger, and asojourner, as 
my fathers were.” 


The first Christians realized this. 


Driven every whither by the storms of 
persecution ; with every thing in gov- 
erment, in society, in art 


and in the recognized re sik of the 


{ 


in literature, — 


| 
« 


a 
{ 
i. 


cause ; daily expec 
timony with their blood ; they felt that 
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world, utterly hostile to them and their | 


ting to seal their tes- 


they were but strangers. and pilgrims, 
and lived as not of the present world. 
The Apostolic letters are full of the 
recognition of this fact, and of exhor- 
tations and counsels based upon it. © 
Most significant also, is the style of 
the early fathers and of the primitive 
churches in their intercommunications 
as fellow-sojourners in an evil and hos- 
tile world. Thus the epistle of Cle- 
ment to the Corinthians begins on this 
wise: **The Church of God which so- 


journeth at Rome as a@ stranger, to the 


Church of God which sojourneth at 
Corinth.” So that of Polycarp to the 
Philippians is addressed to the church 
which sojourneth at Philippi. 

The same phraseology occurs in the 
Circular Epistle of the Church of 
Smyrna to the churches generally, con- 
cerning the martyrdom of Polycarp. 

A beautiful and touching sentiment 
underlies this style of address. These 
several associations of believers are so. 
many detachments of the grand arm 
of Faith, encamped in a hostile terri- 
tory, liable to ambuscades, sorties, as- 
saults, in the treacherous and impreg- 
nable Crimea of the Arch-enemy. 
Not only are individual believers pil- 
grims and sojourners, but the churches 
themselves do but sojourn in a world 
with which they can have but fewsym- 
pathies and interests in common. . 
arate from the world in character, in 

rinciples, in the hopes and aims of 
ife, in the grandeur and glory of their 
destiny, they recognize in each other 


their pilgrim-song as they journey ‘to 
the New Jerusalem, 

-. Have not Christians of later times 
lost this lively sense of their pil 
state, and entered into alliances with 
the world that tend to engross them 
with its spirit, and to embarrass their 


there not a strange forgetfulness of the 
transitory ‘nature of all earthly things, 
whether they ,be pleasures, possessions, 
institutions, or affections! . ls there 
not an eagerness to obtain earthly good 
altogether unworthy of those who pro- 
fess to be not of the world, but to have 
their home and their inheritance in 
heaven ?, .Do not the Christians of this 
age need much more than did the saints 
of the dispersion, the exhortation of 
Peter, ‘ Dearly beloved, I beseech you 
as strangers and pilgrims, abstain from 
fleshly lusts, which war against the 
soul; having your conversation honest 
among the Gentiles.” 

That Pilgrim-life depicted by Bun- 
yan, how much of ar allegory is it, to 
the pleasure-loving, money-seeking 
Christians of this age ;—~a tradition, a 
myth, not to be matched by our every 
day experience, but to be enjoyed aga 
poem of the Past: Yet is not the life 


lof Faith ever a Pilgrimage? Must 


not the Christian walk by faith, and 


|not by sight? Must not he live as 


seeing Him who isiinvisible? Must 


jhe not set his affections upon things 


above, and not on things on the earth? 
Must henot seek that Heaven where 
Christ is, at the right hand of God? 
Can he be a Christian who does not so 
live?) Oh! if in ‘this eager, pantin 
race for Mammon that marks our times, 
the Christian should appear in the 
spirit of the true pilgrim, neither.court- 
ing nor disdaining earthiy sweets, 
neither seeking the world’s friendship 
nor fearing its enmity, but steadfastly 
aes his high and heavenly course, 
how marked would be the testimony 


aholy fellowship, and sing together |of his life to the truth and the power 


of the Gospel. There is acalm and 
holy beauty in such a life that nothing 


can gainsay. ‘Oh! let the swift course 


of time remind us of our Pilgrimage, 
and call ‘us to a daily walk with God. 
Let our prayer be, “Hold up my go- 
ings in thy paths, that my footsteps 
slip not.”—Jndependent. | 


action as the disciples of Christ? Is 


| 
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EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AN D 
| DUMB. 


_ Through the politeness of Mr. Col- 
lins Stone, of Columbus, O. and Mr. 
Thomas McIntire, of Indianopolis, Ind. 
we have recently received their last 
“ Annual Report” of the “ Deaf and 
Dumb Asylums,” of which they are 
respectively the Superintendents. 
Their perusal afforded us both pleasure 
and profit, and it would be a source of 
satisfaction to know that a copy was in 
the hands of every tax-payer, whose 
duty it is made to contribute to their 
support. 

The history of the rise and progress 
of these ‘ benevolent institutions’ in our 
country, or more properly perhaps, of 
the origin and comparative perfection 
of this one branch of a system of 
universal education, which is destined 
to bless in its comsummation the whole 
family of man, is calculated to elevate 
the affections of every one who has a 
tear of sympathy for the afflicted, and a 
heart to melt at the woes of a brother 
mortal; while the triumphant success 
‘which has attended the enterprise in 
both States, and indeed in every other 
where the attempt has been made, 
must produce in the minds of our citi- 
zens an honest pride and exultation. 
To be components of a common 
wealth, distinguished for excellence in 
such an enterprise, is undoubtedly a 
privilege ; and onerous as may be the 
obligation that compels the citizen to 
contribute to the extravagances and 
unnecessary expenditures of our State 
and national governments, no one who 


has a visited any of our ‘‘ State 


benevolent Institutions,” or even had 
the privilege of reading the able reports 
which have annually been published, 
can for a moment htsitate to pay a 
pittance of that abundance which by 
the blessing of a kind Providence he 
enjoys, to benefit those of his race who 
are deprived of some of the natural ad- 
vantages bestowed upon him. 

From the “ reports” we learn that 
both Institutions are in a very prosper- 
ous condition. One remarkable co- 
incidence is, the fact that during the 
past year not a single death occurred 
within either of their borders. Al- 
‘though the destroying angel has gone 
forth and brought sorrow and sadness 
‘to many portions of our land, both offi- 
cers and students have, by the blessing 
of Heaven, been preserved from “ the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness, 
and the destruction that wasteth at 


noon-day.” 
The institution at Oolambels has been 


in operation twenty-eight years. The 
whole number of pupils that have re- 
ceived instruction is five hundred and 
eighty-one, of which about three-fifths 
are males, and two-fifths females. The 
present number of pupils is one hun- - 
dred and fifty-seven, the excess of 


{males over females being only five. . 


- That our readers may be able to 
form some correct idea of its‘daily op- 
perations, we present them with the 
following highly interesting extract 
from the superintendent’s report : 


| No circumstance strikes a visitor 
more forcibly on entering our walls 
than the cheerfulness of our children. 
Indeed their high social enjoyment isa 
most interesting feature of their insti- 


‘tution life. It is doubtless more no- 
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ticeable from the contrast it presents lations of the voice, can readily hear a 


- to their condition in this particular at}sharp, shrill sound, as is quite evident — 


home, where there means of communi-|in this case, from the alacrity with 
cation with others are limited and im-| which the summons is obeyed. After 


- perfect, and their life, to a great degree,| taking their seats in order in the din- 


one of solitude and loneliness. Ajing-room,a blessing is asked in the 
great change is wrought in the mental| sign-languge, and ali betake themselves 


state of a deaf mute, when he is brought} to the business in hand. It is eminent- 


in contact with his fellows in an Ingti-|ly a social affair, and fingers find their 
tution designed for his instruction. He}/appropriate action and duties, as well 
finds a language in use, which even at/as forks, though the proper service of 
first he can partially understand, and|the one is not performed by the other. 
in which he soon becomes expert. No! Atseven, the boys repair to the study- 
wonder he keeps his fingers in inces-! room, and under the immediate super- 
sant action, or that he finds in conver-/ vision of a teacher, apply themselves to 
sation an untiring source of pleasure.| their lessons until a quarter past eight: 
The constant accession to his store of, the three quarters of an hour succeed- 


facts of things new and wonderful to,ing being devoted to amusement. 


him is a sourse of daily excitement and The girls spend three quarters of an 
gratification. Then, amusement and hour after breakfast in domestic duties ; 


exercise have their proper and appoint- | one division remaining in the dinning- 


ed place, and he enters with keen zest room, and another repairing to the 


into sports, with companions among dormitories. They then devote an 
whom he is neither taunted for his in- hour to study, under the charge of one 
firmity, nor vexed by his inability to of the Matrons. At precisely’ nine 
comprehend and bear his part.. In re-'o’clock, the pupils and teachers are 
spect to the development of his social seated in the chapel. The boys and 
nature, the time spent, by the mute in girls are arranged, each by themselves, 
the Institution is the green and brilliant on benches which rise slightly one 
spot in his existence; while in respect above another, so that the vision ma 
to his moral condition it brin him be uninterrupted. Ona large slate di- 
from the gloom of heathenism, into the rectly in front of them, a text of Scrip- 
marvelous light of God’s truth. ture is writen. This is explained by 
It may be interesting to the friends the Superintendent or one of the In. 
of our pupils to describe, somewhat structors, to a most attentive and inter- 
definitely, the daily routine of our ested company. The language used 
household. This may be done by giv-, being that of pantomime, the vernacu- 
ing the history of a winter’s day. lar of the Deaf and Dumb, in which 
_ At half past five in the morning, the the signs represent ideas and not words, 
boys are awakened by the Steward, the service is, for the most part, intel- 
and the girls by one of the Matrons. ligible to the youngest in the room. 
The first hour is spent in washing and A prayer in the same language follows, 
combing, preparatory to the morning and the pupils retire in order to their 
meal, and amusement. At half-past school-rooms, to pursue the instruc- 
six, the summons for breakfast is given tions of the day. A recess of fifteen 
by ringing the bell. It may seem sin- minutes relieves the labors of the morn- 
gular to ring a bell to call deaf per- ing. At twelve o’clock the bell rings 
sons, but it must be remembered that for dinner, and the children pass di- 
although many are entirely deaf, yet rectly from the school-rooms to the 


some who cannot distinguish articu- dining-hall. 
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The interval between dinner and 
school is spent in amusement, always 


in the open air, when the weather will 


permit. School is resumed at half-past 
one, the afternoon session, like that of 
the morning, being broken by a recess 
of fifteen minutes. At four oclock, the 
pupils and teachers re-assemble in the 
Chapel. The service is conducted by 
the Superintendent. The text of Scrip- 
ture which was explained in the morn- 
ing, has, in the meantime, been com- 
mitted to memory by most of the schol- 
ars. Some one is called upon to spell 
it upon the fingers. Examination is 
made upon its meaning, some illustra- 
tions or practical remarks are added, 
and the service is concluded by prayer. 
The boys, under the charge of the 
Steward, then repair to the wood-yard, 
and the girls to their room to engage in 
sewing, under the care of the Matrons. 
These occupations continue till the 
hour for tea, at half-past five. The in- 
terval from tea till seven o’clock, the 
hour for study, is spent in amusement, 
and most heartily is it filled up. As 
the season makes it necessary to stay 
within doors, the games in vogue are of 
the more quiet order, though with the 
giris, perhaps because they have less 
exercise ia the open air during the day, 
they are generally such as combine ex- 
ercise with amusement. * * * 

Story-telling, however, attracts by 
far the largestnumber. A group, and 
it is usually a large one, seat them- 
selves in a circle; one of them mounts 


achair or stool, so as to be easily seen, 


and commences his narrative. When 


he has finished his tale, another takes. 


his place, and there is no lack of vol- 
unteers. The delineation, though rap- 
id, is sufficiently graphic to give satis- 
faction. Sometimes the story is some 


thrilling seene of Indian warfare, 


where, after the free use of the toma- 


hawk and sealping knife the miserable 
victims are conducted away to linger-. 


cunning of the savage is baffled by the 
more watchful cunning of his captive: 
the Indian is annihilated, and the pris- 
oner becomes a free man. Then the 
wonderful exploits of some renowned 
hunter, the hair-breadth escape of an 
adventurous traveler, or horrible en- 
counters with pirates upon the sea, re- 
ceive their share of attention. Quite 
as often, however, the narrative takes 
an amusing turn, and stories of fun‘and 
humor are the order of the hour. 
These are told to the life. The natur- 
al oy, a of the deaf mute is panto- 
mime, and he is often an accomplished 
mimic. Riveted attention, or peals of 
laughter, according to the turn and 
complexion of the story,. attest the 
gratification produced by. the per- 
formance. The entertainment is re- 
peated evening after evening, yet as. 
the bill of fare is constantly changed, it 
seems never to tire. 7 5 

At eight, books are temporarily laid 
aside for social worship. This-is en- 
tirely a matter of their own proposal. 
and management, the teacher or mat- 
ron who may be present, being only a 
spectator. One of their number, se- 
lected by themselves, leads the devo- 
tions of the rest. Sometimes one of the 
older pupils is selected, but not unfre- 
quently one of two or three years’ 
standing. The person designated takes 
an elevated position, where he can be 
easily seen. The group that gathers 
around him presents a spectacle of no 
little interest. Breathless stillness pre- 
vails while he returns thanks for the 
blessings of the day, implores forgive- 
ness for past sins, commits himself and 
companions to the care of the All-see- 
ing Eye, and prays that when changes 
of life are over, they may all find a 
home in that better land, where every 
sense shall be free to praise their Di- 
vine Benefactor. The younger pupils 
now retire to bed, accompanied by a 
Monitor. The older pupils resume 


ing torture and death. Suddenly the’ their studies, read books from the libra- 
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ry, or spend the time in conversation. |high, designed and used for the chapel 
At nime, all retire for the night. Atajand recitation-rooms. There are ten 
quarter-past nine, the Matrons pass/|large school-rooms, and the chapel will 
through the apartments of the girls,|seat comfortably three hundred. per- 
and the Steward through those of the|/sons. But we will not enter into a 
boys, to see that all are comfortably in|detailed description of the buildings. 
bed. The Steward passes rar This has been done in all the minutia 
-other parts of the house to see that the|in the eighth annual report of the super- 
fires are properly cared for: the lights|intendent, published in 1851, where 
are extinguished, and for a few hours|any one who wishes can see it. Taken 
of the twenty-four, our busy halls are|as a whole, the buildings are plain and 
still.” substantial, and are designed to accom- 
fnatitution: at Indi lish modate two hundred pupils. Other in- 

The Institution at tndianapohs has | stitutions for the deaf and dumb have 
only been in existence about ten years, buildings which are more elegant and 
in which time over three hundred pu-|have cost more than this, but we know 


pils have been admitted to its benefits. of none in the United States which are 


The present number is one hundred sheet completely adapted to the pur- 
and thirty nine. The following eX-| The training of pupils to habits of 
tracts from the able report of the su-)industry and to the practice of useful. 
perintendent will show to some extent |trades or occupations has ever been 
its almost unparalleled prosperity. considered by the trustees second in 
| : importance only to intellectual and 
« Only about ten years have elapsed|moral culture. It has always been 
since the first movement was made in|looked upon as an essential part 
this State toward the establishment of|of the Institution. With this-end in 
an institution for the education of the|view, the farm on which it is located 
deaf and dumb; yet under the smiles|was purchased. But besides this they 
of a divine Providence, as much hasjhave from the first had in contempla- 
been accomplised as has usually re-|tion the establishment of shops and the 
quired in other States a quarter of ajintroduction of trades, and it is not 
‘century to effect. In buildings, in the | because their importance was underra- 
number of beneficiaries, in the charac-|ted that they were not long ago put in 
4er and qualifications of instructors,/operation, * | 
and in all the essentials of a well or-| During the summer of 1853 a com- 
ganized institution, ours has taken its|mencement was made ; a large cooper 
stand by the side of the oldest and best/shop was erected and put in full opera- 
in the Union. tion at the beginning of the last term. 
The Institution owns one hundred |The past season three other shops have 
and twenty.acres of land, worth sixty |been built, and shoemaking commenc- 
thousand dollars. ° ° * jed. Other branches of business will be 
The main building is two hundred |introduced as soon as circumstances 
and fifty-six feet long by seventy-four will justify, or as the necessities of the 
feet in its greatest width, and consists|case seem to demand. 
of a central building, two lateral and; In concluding this hasty sketch we 
two transverse wings. In tle rear of|will only add, that the course of the 
the main building is an edifice one hun-!Indiana Institution for the Deaf and 
dred and thirty-four by fifty-two feet in| Dumb bas thus far been one of almost 
its greatest dimensions, and two stories| uninterrupted prosperity. But just 
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having completed the formation period, 
there has not yet been time to gather 
the full fruits of the labors which have 
been expended. Very much of that 
which has been done has been in the 
nature of the case merely preparatory, 
but none the jess difficult, and none 
the less important on that account. 
Still, great good has been accomplish- 
ed already not only in the provisions 
made for the future, but also in the ac- 
tual and substantial benefits conferred 
upon the deafand dumb. More than 
three hundred have been admitted to 
the privileges of the Asylum. One 
hundred and seventy-five of these have 
~ left, not to return; and although while 
they were here they were subjected to 
all the disadvantages of a new organi- 
zation, yet the blessings conferred upon 
them are incaleulably great. All of 
them have been more or less made ac- 
quainted with the truths of Christiani- 
ty, and many of them brought to a 
ractical knowledge of the Saviour. 
ith very few exceptions they have 
been qualified for earning an independ- 
ent support and for maintaining a re- 
spectable station in society, They 
have been rescued from darkness and 
ignorance, and restored to light and 
knowledge, and made happy and useful 
members of community. To have done 
this for so many is a great and glorious 
achievement, the fruits of which more 
than compensate for all the time and 
labor bestowed upon it. While we 
thus revert to the events of the past, 
and contemplate the prosperity of the 
resent, we are animated with hopes 
or the future of a still more widely ex- 
tended usefulness in dispensing in grea- 
ter measure the inestimable blessings 
of light and knowledge to this most de- 
serving class of persons.” 


Appended to this report are twenty- 
four specimens of compositions written 
by the pupils, which will compare 
favorably with those of any other equal 


number of students who have not occu- 
pied a longer period of instruction, in 
the best schools and seminaries of our 
country. Both Institutions are entire- 
ly free to residents of the respective 
states in which they are located, and 
to those of other states they offer the 
means of instruction at a less rate than 
is usual in our other seminaries of 
learning. We trust the friends of edu- 
cation here and elsewhere will never 
relax their energies until, by the bless- 
ing of God, all who are made in his 
image shall be redeemed from the 
thraldom of ignorance, superstition and 


sin. 
— | 

THE PATRIARCHAL INSTITU: 


The Washington Globe of January 
30, commenting on a Mormon defence 
of Polygamy, says: ie 

“ This great social and political evil, 
as we regard it to be, is defended by 
quoting the Bible, as though God had 
approved all that he permitted the un- 
governable Jews to do, or as if what he 
tolerated for atime under a.theocracy, 
is to be a rule of action for the people 
of an American Republic under the 
Christian dispensation.” 

Very good. But how about that 
‘“ereat social and political evil,” Sla- 
very? Slavery is defended by quotin 
the Bible, is upheld as a “ Patriarch 
Institution” —an institution sanctioned 
by the example of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. Now the patriarchs are un- 
doubtedly polygamists, and if their ex- 
ample is a rule for the American people 
in one case, why not in the other? If 
anything, polygamy is more easily jus- 
tified by the example of the patriarchs 
‘than slavery. Polygamy is the same 
thing in all ages and countries. A 


second or third wife in Utah, eighteen 
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centuries and a half after Christ, holds 
exactly the same relation to her hus- 
band that a second or third wife held 
to her husband in Palestine eighteen 
centuries and a half before Christ. 
But a slave to-day in Virginia is by no 
means in the condition or status of the 
servants of Abraham, when that patri- 


arch ‘‘ armed his trained servants, born | 


in his own house, three hundred and 
eighteen,” and pursued and slaughter- 
ed Chedorlamer, king of Elam, and 
‘“‘the kings that were 


Fancy Col. Suttle arming his“ ser- did not exist in Judea. 
vants,” and leading them forth to make | tions of Moses by emancipating all the 


war upon the abolitionists! Abraham’s 
servants, instead of being slaves, were 
serfs or vassals, or better still, ‘“*men 
of his tribe,” who followed him to war 
and otherwise served him, from love 
and loyalty, and not from fear of the 
slave-whip or the paddle.” We do 
not imagine that Abraham needed a 
Fugitive Slave law to keep his servants 
athome. The hospitable old patriarch 
would neither have pursued one who 
had left his service,nor given to the 
ursuer one who had taken refuge in 
is tent. His Arab blood would have 
boiled within him at the thought of 
surrendering a fugitive who had claim- 
ed his protection, and eaten his bread 
and salt. Whenever the slaveholders 
dare to imitate his example and arm 
their “ servants,” and trust themselves 
among them so armed, in the propor- 
tion of one to three hundred and eigh- 
teen, they may rely upon it there will 
be an end to lekiove agitation, for 
slavery will then be-a very different 
thing from what it now is. 
-- But even if the slavery of the He- 
brews had been similar to American 
slavery, had been as harsh and unjust, 
and attrocious (which every one who: 
has looked into the subject knows it 
was not,) still, as the Globe says of 
polygamy, it would not be a rule of 
action for a Christian people living un- 
der a higher dispensation. God in all: 


ages has permitted evils to exist to 
which he cannot without blasphemy 
| be supposed to have approved. He 
permitted the Jews to do many evil 
things which they could not have been 
prevented from doing, except by des- 
troying their spiritual-freedom, and 
thus converting them from men into 
machines, Christ says they were suf- 
fered to do such things because of the 
hardness of their hearts. Polygamy 
was one of these, and slavery another. 


with him.” | In the time of Christ, however, slavery 


The institu- 


slaves at the regular intervals, had long 
before put an end to it. There is not 
the slightest trace of the existence of 
slavery to be found in the later Hebrew 
writings before Christ. And in all 
probability the Saviour never looked 
upon a slave. The argument, there- 
fore, in favor of slavery, that there is 
no direct: denunciation of it in the 
teachings of Jesus, falls to the ground. 
There was no need of any, use 
slavery did not then exist among the 
people to whom he spoke.— Boston 
Telegraph. 
“PREACHING POLITICS.” 


‘‘The soldier of the Cross may fire 
as many blank catridges as he pleases, 
with never so loud and stunning ree 
port,—may even shot the guns, provi- 
ded always he.fires at some pine 
with a painted Indian on it. But let 
the shotted guns play straight into 
some strong citadel of sin, some gigan- 
tic wickedness fortified in the high 
places of power—let some Jive Indian 
be hit, and it is marvellous how soon 
‘there is a revival of religion in Con- 
gress, and how painfully devout our 
party journals suddenly become.” —_— 

Wittily said, and with a truth and 
justice that give to irony its keenest 


point. To read the speeches of someof 
our public men, or the editorials of 
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certain of our partizan newspapers, one 
would almost be led to think that the 
duties and responsibilities of the minis- 
try were but imperfectly understood by 
the occupants of our pulpits, and that. 
the very men of all others to instruct 
them therein, are political gamblers, 
demagogues, spoilsmen, and office seek- 
ers generally. Strange, that their dis-: 
interested advice is not more generally 
heeded by the parties for whom it is 
designed! These teachers of the min- 
istry have a profound reverence for the 
ospel, and are greatly exercised in be- 
alf of its purity and integrity. Es- 
pecially are they apprehensive that it 
will in some way be corrupted by the 
application of its principles to the eve- 
ry day business of the world around 
them. They dislike anything from the 
pul pit that looks like rebuke of the sins 
‘which they’re inclined to,” though 
very tolerant of any amount of abstrac- 
tionism upon the subject of sin in gen- 
eral that the preacher chooses to in- 
dulge in. They never object to elo- 
uent invectives against the old-time 
hariseeism; but a word rebuking 
those who, to-day, ‘‘devour widows’ 
houses, and for a pretence make long 
prayers,” will be sure to call down 
upon the offending preacher the most 
emphatic objurgations, and he may 
deem himself a fortunate man if he 
does not hear ominous hints of a reduc- 
tion of salary, or his dismission from 
the parish. : 

This assumption of demagogism to 
control the utterance of the pulpit, will, 
of course, be met by a calm, practical 
repudiation, from every one who is 
worthy to occupy a pulpit, or has any 
true apprehension of what is involved 
in a faithful preaching of the gospel. 
If the principles of the Christian relig- 
ion have no application to the business 
of men—to their everyday conduct, as 
well as to their beliefs and emotions, 
then they have no special value for this 


world, however excellent they may be: 


for the nezt - but if they are to govern 
all our activities, and enter into the 
every-day transactions of life, their 
faithful application to whatever inter- 
ests or concerns men, becomes the 
preacher’s imperative duty, failing in 
which, he fails to preach the gospel. 

There is no. domain of human inter- 
est, or of human activity, that these 
principles do not reach. They are to 
be applied to the designs and doings of 
parties and of governments, as well as 
to the purpose and conduct of the in- 
dividval man. Ifthe rum seller pursues 
a traffic fraught with deadliest evil to 
his fellow-men, the minister of the gos- 
pel may not keep back God’s testimo- 
ny against so terrible a wrong—* Wo _ 
unto him that putteth the bottle to his 
neighbor’s lips!” If the civil power 
sanctions the wrong, he may not sup- 
press the denunciation of Heaven 
against those ** who decree unrighteous 
decrees.” If politicians league togeth- 
er to sustain it, that fact does not les-. 
sen his obligation to speak out in con- 
demnation of it, and in faithful rebuke 
of all who are implicated in its perpe- 
tration. 

Yet if he does this, he is accused of 
preaching politics.” Very well— 
such accusation is a certificate of his 
faithfulness as a minister of the gospel. 
The man who does not “ preach poli- 
tics,’ in a country like ours, where all. 
the machinery of civil government, and 
all the responsibility of enacting and 
executing laws are devolved upon the 

ople, should never enter a pulpit, nor 
delude himself with the idea that he-is 
qualified to lead and instruct his fellow- 
men—for either the intelligence that 
apprehends a duty, or the faithfulness 
that discharges it in the serene confi- 
dence that God will take care of the 
consequences, is in his case wanting, . 
But perhaps some one will ask, ‘* What 
do you mean by the phrase, “ préeach~ 
ing politics?’ Exactly what those 
ministers of the gospel mean by it, 
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who are accused of doing so—viz: the 
inciples 
to allour political activittes. Ifaman, 
in his business transactions with his 
fellow, where only comparatively trif- 
ling interests are involved, affecting 
none but the parties immediately con- 
cerned, is bound to obey the moral law, 
his obligation to do so can certainly be 
no less, in matters that involve the 
blic interest, and have a most im- 
portant bearing upon the public moral- 
ity. Law educates the people into 
just that kind of: morality which it re- 
resents. If it sanctions a wicked traf- 
c, that debases and demoralizes men, 
it educates whole communities into 


false moralities; if it condemns the 


wrong and sustains the right, thus 
“becoming a terror to evil-doers and a 
praise to them that do well,” it is “a 
minister of God for good.” How ab- 
surd, then, the idea that the pum has 
nothing to do with the morals of polli- 
Os- 
1 departs from the line of duty when 

e claims that God’s jurisdiction ex- 
tends over the ballot box, and that 
votes are acts, and as such are to be 
tested by the unchanging principles of 
morality ! To tempta brother to ruin, 
or to plunge him into an abyss of in- 
famy, through the operation of law, is 
no less a crime against God and hu- 
manity, than to do the same without 
the sanction of the State, upon one’s 
individual responsibility. The princt- 
which should govern all our ac- 
tions, public or private, are proper 
subjects for pulpit discussion—as are 
the moral qualifications of rulers, and 
moral character of laws. The fact 


_ that the Bible is not silent upon these 


topics, but contains specific instruc- 
tions in reference to them, is demon- 
stration absolute that they come with- 
in the province of the pulpit.—Prohi- 


bitionist. 
Dissembled holiness is double iniquity. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY No. 6 
Davenport, Iowa. 
Bro Boggs.—The sum of my last 
two articles is, Ist, That all who as- 
sume the name Christian, are “ respon- 
sible” for all that Jesus Christ taught 
and commanded.” 2nd,.That Jesus 
Christ himself is responsible for all the 
legitimate workings, and results, of 
that system of piety, and morality, he 
has given to mankind. Hence, if that 
system approves of, justifies, sanctions, 
“ admits and sustains” war and slave. 
ry, the auther of the system becomes 
responsible for ali these results, wheth- 
er for weal, or for woe. Eve nest 
logician will acknowledge the correct- 
ness of this position. And it will be 
vain to try to turn away the observing 
eye and ear. “ For the tree is known 
by his fruit,” is an axiom of the great 
teacher. This discriminating, unerring 
rule of judgement has loug since pass- — 
ed into a ** proverb,” And we say, the 
man is “known” by his conduct, the 
system, by its ligitimate consequences. 
Hitherto, infidels have satisfied them- 
selves by calling in qnestion the com- 
petency of the Christian evidences to 
prove the gospel true, but the current 
infidelity looks mainly to another point, 
viz. its practical tendency, its impoten- 
cy in redeeming mankind from secta- 
rianism, intemperance, war, slavery, 
etc. From this stand point, infidels 
can at least make some show. The — 
fact is undeniable that many professed 
and acknowledged ministers of Jesus 
Christ appeal with the same assurance 
to the new testament for a divine right 
to hold slaves, that they do, for the or- 
dinances of worship, and, that there is 
no obvious difference between the 
church and the world in this respect. 
With these facts infidels gloat thém- 
selves and overthrow the faith of many. 
In the state, slavery is nationalized, 
and in the church it is christianized. 


Many infidels do not know, that the cur- 
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rent christianity, is not the christianity | 
of the new testament, in all its elements. 
The sectarian feature, the justification 
of slavery, etc. are new elements. That 
which was a matter of sufferance in 
the beginning, in a state of heathen 
civilization, with a view to its correc- 
tion, (and it was corrected) is now 
justified and fostered, in a state of 
christian civilization. The civilization 
promoted by christian influence, so 
vastly superior to that of Pagan growth, 
has now, in all civilized lands, risen up 
against slavery save a portion of slave 
holding America. To what shall we 
attribute that strong anti-slavery feel- 
ing, so common in all Bible lands? 
Surely not to heathenism. For where 
the idol is upon the throne, this oppo- 
sition toslavery isunknown. Or, will 
christians permit infidels to glorify 
themselves at the expense of. Jesus 
Christ and Christianity, and account 
right on the idle vagary o ess- 
ion. No, candid saadins it fs bat the 
working of christian morality on the | 
subject of human right—a morality 
unknown in the Augustine age, the 

riod when Paul said, “ masters, for- 


ar threatening, knowing that your} 


master is also in heaven; neither is 
there respect of persons with him.” 
*¢ Masters, give unto your servants that 
which is just and equal ; knowing that 

@ also have a master in heaven.” 

he man that does not see that slave- 
ry cannot exist under such regulations, 
is not to be reasoned with on any sub- 
ject. We glory in this conviction, 
that all the genuine, anti-slavery sen- 
timent in the church, and out of the 
church, is the legitimate creation of | 
that system of equality, the humanity 
of* man, universal nan, as tanght in 
the Christian scriptures. And what, 
if some do hold this great truth, viz. 
“God is no respecter of persons” in 
unrighteousness.” One perverting it 
in this way, and another in another 


way. Shall christianity be held ac- 
countable, for human ignorance, or 
wickedness? The reader will under-. 
stand the direction of this argument. 
It is not to defend the slave against 
the slave-holder, but to defend Jesus 


\Christ against the slave owner; for 
he is directly involved in the subject 


by every slave-holder who calls: him- 
self by his name. I marvel at the man 
who can say that the church has noth-: 
ing to do with this question. And, 
upon the same page, say that American 
slavery is the greatest ‘* political, mor- 
al, and religious evil,” and then give 
the discussion of the entire subject to 
politicians: This is a species of logic 
made for the occasion, If neither the 
church, nor the * head of the church 
were involved, it would yet come with- 
in the jurisdiction of every man that . 
preaches the gospel ; it being a ** moral. 
and religious evil.” 

Must this pet be let alone by the 
ministers of righteousness and the 
members of the church, because he 
has grown, and “ become sarge the 
most mischievous of all the darlings, 
fostered by both the church and the 
state ¢ 

Christ, Christianity, and Christian 
may be placed into such relations, to 
principles, and practices, as will make 
them appear honorable or disl@nora-. 
ble. Say Christ, Christianity, Chris- 
tians, Sectarians ; these nouns, as here 
arranged, show relation. Christ is the 
author of Christianity; Christians pro- 


fess to practice Christianity, and they 


are sectarians. Many christians..are 
sectarians in the present aspect of the 
church. But who will hold Jesus 
Christ responsible for partyism,with all 
its bitter fruits ! How incongruous the: 
word sectarian in the above compend. 
Into what an unhappy association does 
it place the Prince of Peace. Todo 
him justice we must strike out the 
word sectarian after christian, and in- | 
sert the words, “* saints,” “ brethren,” 
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‘one in Christ.” Place the word war- 
rior after the word christian. .Would 
not every true disciple of Christ say, 
and say it with earnestness, strike it 
out and write “‘ peace-maker?” Again, 
say, Christ, christianity, christians, 
slave-holders. ‘Who that loves the Re- 


_ deemer of mankind will be pleased to 


see him in such company! He the au- 
thor of christianity, the christian his 
own legitimate child, and he a slave- 
holder—an American slave-owner, and 
perhaps a preacher, glorying in the 
names Disciple,” “christian,” ad- 
vocating the cause of primitive christi- 
anity.. I cannot conceive of things: 
more incoherent more incongruous. 
ust he, who “gave his life a ransom: 
for many,” he who said, “ One is your 
master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren,” stand in such associations ? 
I cannot. conceive for a moment that 
such a connection is either lawful or 
legitimate. Brethren, stop and think 
before you will make Jesus Christ play 
into the hands of political despots, 
and the oppression of our common 
humanity. J. Harrzen. 


— 


THE HIGHER LAW. 
. Among the many deceptive influen- 
ces thatare brought to bear in the 
unholy warfare of the slavery-power 
against liberty, few are more success- 
ful than the sophism, that legal enact-. 
ments are always binding on the 
citizen. However much human laws 
should be venerated, when character- 
ised by equity and humanity, it can- 
not be too deeply impressed upon the 
minds of christians, that when such 
legislation comes in conflict with Gods 
revealed law, it is a virtue to disregard 
it. The Bible is the “constitution” 
from which.the christian receives all 
his. privileges and his rights, and to 


it he is amenable for all his conduct, 
He should therefore be taught to try 
all human laws, by the divine stand- 
and, lest, when they are zealously de- 
fending the laws of men, they should 
be found fighting against God. | 

We commend to the attention of 
our readers, the following unanswer- 
able and eloquent defence of the “‘high- 
er law”’ taken from the speech of Byron 
Paine, Esq. on the trial of S. M. Booth, 
for aiding the escape of the fugitive 
slave, Joshua Glover, in Milwaukie, 
Wis. 


Governments, taking advantage of the 
attachment of the people to law,practise’ 
cruelty and oppression under its forms, 
while its substance and spirit are disre- 
garded. And when we remember it 
was law that cast Daniel into the lion’s 
den, and the three into the fiery fur- 
nace ; that it was law that made Soc- 
rates drink hemlock, and nailed Christ 
to the cross, and would have executed 
Washington and the patriots of the 
Revolution as traitors, if the govern- 
ments that made that law had had the 

wer to enforce it; when we remem- 

r that since governments have exis- 
ted, prisons have resounded with the - 
sighs and groans, and scaffolds have 
dripped with the blood of innocence, 
and human tears have flowed like 
water for suffering and wrong, all 
done in the name and by the authority 
of law—it seems to me that our minds 
should be set free from a slavish devo- 
tion to human law, and that we should 
learn to estimate it only atits true 
value. It may be the cooling fountain 
from which we drink life and health, 
or it may be the poison stream from 
which we drink destruction and death. 
It may be the dwelling that protects us 
from the storm, or which if its founda- 
tions be unsound may topple down 
upon our heads and bury us beneath 
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the ruins. It may be. the bulwark |it except about laws in support of. 


which guards us from danger, or the 
chain which binds us as slaves. In 
short, gentlemen, law is a means, and 
not an end;—a means for the protec- 
tion of human rights, and they who 
would sacrifice those rights for the 
preservation of law, are guilty of the 
folly of sacrificing the end to the 
means. 
And he who would have a right es- 
timate of human laws, and desires to 
make them what they ought. to be, 


should ever remember, what we are 


told by every standard writer, and 
what no sane believer in the existence 
of a God needs to be told by any one, 
that the laws of God are paramount to 
all human laws, and that the latter are 
of no validity if contrary to the for- 
mer. The law of man should ever 
have a firm hold on the divine, as the 
vessel on the angry sea lets down its 
anchor and fastens itself to the stead- 
fast globe. And when the human leg. 
islator cuts loose from that eternal 
anchor-ground of natural justice and 
right, in spite of all that may be said 
of peace, and union, and the Constitu- 
tion, the ship of state will go. tossing 
and rolling, with its sails torn and its 
rudder lost, on the wild waves. of hu- 
man passion, as the vessel that has 
parted her cable and left her anchor is 
driven helplessly on the wild waters 
of the sea? Yes, gentlemen, God is 
above man. And they might as well 
deny that the heaven is above the 
earth, as to assert that a human law 
can release us from our obligation to 
the divine.. And I know of nothing 
in history to which to compare the 
delusion and folly of those men who 
assert this except to that of those, who 
having fashioned a brazen idol with 
their own hands, fell down and wor- 
shipped it and called it Almighty God! 

We hear a great deal from certain 
’ quarters about the sanctity of law; 
but it so happens that we seldom hear 


slavery. Laws for the protection of 
freemen are violated systematically 
and openly by certain states in the 
Union, yet the government never, 
manifests the slightest concern in their. 
behalf, It is only when slavery is in: 
danger that it discovers such sanctity 
inlaw. Now, the truth is, more is said: 
than felt about this matter of the im- 
portance of mere law. The prosecutors. 
here violate law every day.. We all do. 
There is not a man on the jury, or in 
this room, who does not deliberately 
violate it. We have a law’prohibiting 
the'circulating of bank bills belowa 
certain denomination, yet nobody pays 
the least attention to it. And ifalaw 
may be safely disregarded by the 
whole people, merely because it is 
foolish and inconvenient, without in- 
volving any principle, is. it to produce 
such disastrous results to disregard a - 
law confessedly infamous, and. at. war 
with justice and humanity? 

No, gentlemen, the people of this 
country never will obey ‘this law.— 
And on the spirit which prompts to this 
disobedience, I hang all my hopes of the 
perpetuation of our liberties. They 
disobey it, because they love true 
law, and order, and justice, and right. 
And | have no more fear that because 
they disobey, it they will rush into 
anarchy and confusion, than I should 
have that the majestic stream that 
had swept away the barrier that man 
had placed in its track, would there- 
fore rise above its banks, and attempt 
to pass the limits set by its Creator... . 
Yes, gentlemen, when we learn: to 
understand the true theory of our Gov-— 
ernment, taen shall we know that the 
whole system of slavery is at war 
with that theory, That it is asystem 
that carries’ us back not only to the 
rovernment of force of the old world; 

ut far back to the barbarous: ages, 
when might was right, and one class 
of the people could be subjected by 
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brute force to the absolute control of 
another, 

Then shall we learn that it is the 
execution of the Fugitive Slave Law 


that renders us the most like govern- 
ments of force in Europe. For it is 


this only which requires force in its 
execution. It was this that required 
the assistance of regular troops and 


volunteer scoundrels, with bayonets 


and cannon, to march with Burns 


along the ‘streets of Boston, beneath 


the spot where Bunker’s shaft points 


_ to heaven, to tell where men had died 


forfreedom! 

Our country is passing through a 
fiery ordeal. Men may weakly shut 
their eyes to this truth; but it cannot 
be diguised. They may cry peace! 
peace! but that will not still the rag- 
ing waves of the ocean. They cannot 


' gmother the voleano, nor the earth- 
‘quake. Equally vain is it to attempt 
-to reconcile antagonisms —to blend 


in perpetual harmony and peace what 


‘God has divided by the eternal bound- 


aries of good and evil. Our country 
is in the midst of a terrific struggle be- 
tween the opposing elements of Liber- 
ty and Slavery. And whatever may 
have been our former opinions, the 
time is soon coming when every man 


‘must determine on which side he will 


be ‘found. It is the hope of every 
friend of freedom in the world that we 


may come out safe and purified at last. 


if this is not to be— if the re-act- 


ing waves of tyranny are to swallow 
us up, and we, too, are to have a gov- 
ernment of force that executes its laws 
with bristling bayonets and bellowin 
cannon, and troops red with the blo 
of the people, it will be to the institution 
of slavery wé owe it—it will be in the 
execution of the Fugitive Slave Law 


_ that the first precedents will be estab- 


lish ed. 

- Truth may languish, but can never 
pe ris h. 


CONVENTIONAL MORALITY... 


In every country there is a code of 
morality, which springs from peculiar 
institutions and manners. Pascal says: 
that in his time moral ideas were 
bounded by the Pyrenees. What 
was wrong in France, was right in 
Spain. So now, what is deemed right 
in Russia, is here regarded as mon- 
strous tyranny. Oncet the slave trade 
was thought a lawful commerce, and 
was carried on by good men. Now 
it is a crime, punishable with death. 
So popular moralities change. It is 
therefore by no means certain, be- 
cause we keep within the rules pre- 
scribed by society, that we are not still 
violating the law of God. na 

Different trades and 
have peculiar notions of morality. 
The facility with which lawyers take 
either side of a cause, and argue with 
equal vehemence, whether right or 
wrong, to those who look on from the 
outside, indicates a certain moral obli- 
quity, caused by their professional 
habits. Merchants will sometimes 
resort to depredations, which vee 
think perfectly justifiable, but whic 
to a plain man, appear at least of very 
suspicious morality. So the world 
of fashion is ruled by arbitrary laws. 
A violation of etiquette is resented 
more than a disregard of the first prin- 
ciples of virtue. A polished profligate 
is received into circles which are 


lclosed to modest intelligence and 


worth ; and it is only a man of clear 
head, and of very sensitive conscience, 
who will rise above these arbitrary 
distinctions, and separate what is 
only made an offence by the customs 
of society, from what reason and truth 
declare to be inherently woes. 

We may goto the smugglers and 
bandits, who live by preying on s0- 
ciety, and we shall find there a certain 
eode of honor, a morality peculiar to 
outlaws, and within their limits we 
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may discover generous traits, and even 
heroic virtues, They are faithful to 
each other, for that is the first law of 
their gang., Often they will suffer 
imprisonment, and even death, sooner 
than betray their confederates. But 
of their obligations to the government, 
they have no sense whatever. The 
old burglar never troubles himself 
with the moral wrong of his calling. 
It is to him merely a means of liveli- 
hood, somewhat dangerous, to be sure, 
but on that account requiring the 
greater skill and adroitness. And ifa 
young and inexperienced thief should 
arise in the robber’s council, and inti- 
mate doubts as to the moral right of 
stealing, he would be laughed at for his 
boyish scruples, or be set down as an 
impertinent fellow. 
hus there is no basis of the human 
- character but is tolerated, or even 
applauded, in some communities of 
men. There are societies in which 
vice is noshame to man or woman, 
and others in which crime is no dis- 
grace. The Arab’s honor and religi- 
on require him to- show hospitality 
while under his tent, but they do not 
forbid him to rob the stranger, an 
hour after he has departed. Doubt- 
less the Thugs of India have notions 
of honor and fidelity among them- 
selves, though murder is their trade 
and their religion. | 
No man, therefore, can derive a 
fixed code of morality from the opin- 
ions of those about him. Nothing is 
more fluctuating than popular stand- 
ards of rectitude. The law of God is 
eternal. But the judgments of men, 
as to the moral quality of actions, 
vacillate jike the wind. They form 
rules to suit their own conduct, and 
that conductis seldom guided by an 
unalterable conviction of duty, but 
bends to self interest. Whoever tries 
to deduce a rule of life from current 
Opinions, or general practices, will be 
sure to adopt a very low one. He 


will form a sordid and selfish charac- 
ter, utterly wanting in the elements 
of Christian principle,.or of high, 
manly 
EXTRACTS FROM J. BARKER. 


Akron, Ohio. 

al March 8, 1855. 
Bro. Boggs.—The following extracts 
are from the pen of Mr. Joseph Barker 
of Salem, Columbiana Co., formerly 
of England, once an ardent friend of 
the gospel of Christ, but now a bitter 
opposer. od 
I have in my possession a complete 
set of his works, and have thought that 
a dissemination of the many godd 
things he has said in behalf of the 
gospel of Christ would prove beneficial 
to your readers, and somewhat neutral- 
ize his efforts in oppossing the spread 

of the gospel. 
The extracts will speak for them- 
selves. In speaking of the duty of chris- 
tians to defend the gospel, he says, 
“it isthe duty of christians not only 
to profess their religion openly before 
the world, but also to be prepared to 
give an answer to such as may ask 


and hope that are in them. It isin 
accordance with this principle that I 
have stood forth of late, [ this was 
published in 1841,] in public lectures 
and discussions to advocate the canse 
of christianity, and to expose to public 
view the evils of that system which is 
offered as its substitute by modern un- 
believers, and that I now come forth 
to lay my views on these subjects be- 
fore the world through the medium of 
the press. he 

“T have known something of the reli- 
gion of Christ from the days of my 
childhood, and for the greater part of 
my life it has been my principal en- 
deavor to understand its principles, and 


imbibe its spirit, to order my conduct 
according to itsprecepts, and to diffuse 


them respecting the reason of the faith _ 
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its influences and blessings 
fellow men. | have studied the sacred 
scriptures in. which the religion of 
Christ is unfolded; I have examined the 
history of this-religion from the time 
when it was first published by its au- 
thor down to the present period; [ 
have had some experience of its eflects 
in my own person.” In another part 
of the same treatise he declares “that 
the religion of christ injured him 
neither in body nor soul; it has done 
just the contrary: I was once as violent 
cand revengeful as a youth could easily 
be. . But that is not the case with me 
‘now, the religion of Christ has pro- 
duced ahappy change. * * * * 
IT have had favorable opportunities 


of observing its effects upon others; as| 


far as my acquaintance with the world 
goes, things are just the opposite of 
what our opponents represent them to 


be. Those who most heartily believe| 


‘and most faithfully practice the religion 
-of Christ, 1 have always found to be 
the most virtuous and happy; and 
‘those who know the least or care the 
‘least for the religion of Christ, I 
have generally found to be the most 
‘vicious and miserable. If men are 
‘vicious and miserable,” says he, in an- 
‘swer to an objection, ‘‘it is for want 
of christianity, and it seems almost a 
mystery how any man of common un- 
‘derstanding can believe it to be other- 
-wise.” If here Mr. B. speaks truth, and 
is honest in his present position, his 
understanding must be uncommon, 
himself being judge. 

. Again he says, “ all that I have read, 
all that 1 have-experienced, and all that 


I have seen from ‘the hour when I 


first embraced the religion of Christ to 
the present moment, has had a ten- 
dency to raise the gospel in my esteem, 
‘to make it dearer to my heart, to con- 
vince more and more of its truth and 
excellence, and to increase my anxiety 
to spread its blessed influences through 
allthe earth. I therefore feel no hesi- 


among my | 


tation in professing myself a christian, 
nor do I feel afraid to state the reasons 
of my belief. I am not ashamed of the 
ospel of Christ. it is evident to me, 
Sepeud all doubt, that its origin is 
from God, and that its object and ten- 
dency is to bless the human race.””— 
Amen. “ How is the gold become 
dim.” In hope, S. 
9+ 
CHARITY. 

O Charity! thou arta sound 
to the ear of every genuine philanthro- 
pist. Thou encircleist all mankind, 
rich and poor, high and low, black 
and white, noble and ignoble, in thy 
kind embrace: but of all mankind 
thou livest alone in the bosom of the 
christian. Thou livest forever. Thy 
years are as the years of the eternal 
Jehovah. When faith is lost in sight, 
and hope is swallowed up in fruition, 
thou art but commencing to live.— 
Thou art the bright essence of the un- 
created and unoriginated One. Thou 
shinest conspicuous in the angels of 
light ; but chiefly did the halo of thy 
glory decorate the life and death of 
the Son of God. ig 

Oh! if man did but know that thou 
livest forever, thou wouldst find access 
to his bosom. But alas! alas! thou 
too seldom findest admittance into the 
abodes of men. O thou kind and 
adorable principle, take up thy abode 
in our hearts, and cause us to live for- 
ever in the presence of our immacu- 
late Redeemer.—Eruraim 


Convicts and Sunday Schools.— 
The Puritan Recorder states that an 
examination of the nine hundred con- 
victs in the State prison at Auburn, 
New-York, showed that only forty- 
seven of them had been in a Sunday 
School, and of these only seventeen had 
been regular scholars. 


_ He who has not religion for his pil- 
low is without a resting place. 
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OUR ANGEL BOY. 


Tt seems but yesterday, so bright the vision yet 
appears, 

When in my an my arms I folded him and thought of 

uture y 

When a fair aio boy, with gentle heart, so noble 
yet so mild 


He’d with us be, so pure 
and undefiled. 


Mite while and kissed him 
o’er and o’ér, 
Nor knew I that death’s angel was waiting at the 


door 

I did not think that one so bright and beautiful 
could be 

Sent first the lone dark way across death’s cold 
and gloomy sea, 


But hea} faded from our arms, his little eyelids 
And in the cald and iey grasp of death, his form 


d; 
He faded ently from the earth, his small hand 


in mine, 
And though 
must be divine. 


Wewept, but not for him we wept, we knew him 
e above, 
Where a af is light, and joy, and-peace, and purity | 
and love; 
But that ne’er again while here on earth we should 
his fornr behold : 
We tohave him .back from the 


‘We laid him in the cold damp earth, when winter 
winds blew chill, : 
And bowed with meek submission to our Master’s 
sacred will ; 
, But our hearts felt strangly desolate as from the 
spot we turned— 
It was Ais absence, not for him, so bitterly we 


I see him yetin dreams that come as holy as a 
prayer, 

Then wake to find, with sorrowing heart, that he 
bas not been there, — 

That memory alone doth bring the vision to my 

eyes, 

Then less the power that lifts from dreams 
spirit to the skies, 4 


He will not come to us again, ‘wo shall ane 
him more, 
When the bright days of summer come, andzbirds 
e Wil not press the or er 
wildwood flowers ; of 
But ’tis a joy to know he hath a better home than 
ours. 


Our littlé band is broken now tot evermore on 


earth, | 
And many a leosant dream of } 0 must in 
its birth joy perish 


h we rept; we felt a decth Jike his 


But this our hearts doth cheer wheneler life's way 
seems dark and dim, 
we all” way go to 


him. 
CHURCH NEWS. 


Hiram, Feb. 28, 


Bro. Boggs. 

Dear Sir.—Brethren Hayden 
‘Munnell have been holding a meeting 
here for some eighteen days, during 
which (forty four persons, (mostly 
students) were immersed into the 
family of the King Eternal. May they 
be enabled to keep themselves in the 


love of oh Yours, truly, 
Ww. C. Neat, 


Akron, O. Mar.'5, 


Bro. Boggs—* * * Ihave just 


“Stow” in this county—we had a joy- 
ful time. The meeting was commenc- 
ed by Bro. A. B. Green and continued 
by myself. It resulted in four valug- 
ble accessions—one brother immersed 
was near sizty years of age. Heshad 
long understood the claims of the 

pel, but hitherto resisted the authority 
of our Lord.. It was an interesti 
sight to see him with childlike sim- 
plicity yield to the gospel— May he 
long live to honor'‘his profession. We 


ous zions, and from the interest mani- 
fested | have no doubt but that much 
will result. * * * Jn the one 


March 7, 1855. 
|. in Ashtabula Comniy. 


—Under the direction of the State 
convention—Bro. Calvin Smith (assist- 


ing in the Township of Rome, which 
closed Monday, March 5th—49 Bap- 


|tisms, (7 or 8 of this number will unite 


returned from*a meeting of days at. 


had a large attendance from the vari- 


ed by Bro. James Calvin) held a meet- - 


| 
| 
mou 


